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certain sections of the country. In some parts of South Carolina, and, I 
think of New England, it has the sound of a in lamb: on the other hand the 
English a in the same word is far too broad. Again, the o of the French pot is 
very unlike the o of the English note. We all realize of course that it is not 
easy to find English equivalents, and perhaps we should not criticize an author 
too severely for not always finding the exact shade or what we think is the 
exact shade. 

There are forty-two lessons in all. Twenty-four deal with the general rules 
of grammar and their application; eighteen are given up to the irregular verbs 
and to an elaboration of rules studied in the first part. The practice work of 
the latter part is based mainly on three short stories. 

The author states in his introduction that "the book encourages a large 
amount of oral work." Yet the exercises for oral practice seem rather scant. 
The teacher will therefore have to rely on his own ingenuity to supply what is 
lacking in this respect. At any rate it is a careful piece of work, and, if used 
judiciously, by condensing the somewhat lengthy grammatical explanations 
preceding each lesson, by supplying the oral drill, the book ought to be of 
excellent service in classes where the translation method is followed primarily. 

J. L. BORGERHOFF. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elementary Spanish Grammar by Espinosa and Allen. 
American Book Co., p. 367; $1.24. 

This book has many features which should commend themselves to the 
approval of teachers of Spanish. The Present Indicative of the regular verb 
is introduced in the first lesson thus making possible the use of connected 
passages for translation from Spanish into English from the beginning of the 
book. The conversational exercises which are very practical might be made 
still more valuable by introducing questions involving a change of subject 
in the reply. Changes of this sort, however, can readily be made by the 
teacher. The oral exercises and composition for translation into Spanish 
are exceptionally good, but one might wish that the composition could have 
been put in the form of connected passages earlier in the course of study. The 
vocabularies are not too long and show an excellent choice of words. 

The grammatical introductions to the lessons are usually good and the 
rules are well .stated, but some of the examples involve points which have 
not previously been treated in the grammar. For instance, in § 35, a. 1, dealing 
with the use of the definite article before "general nouns," the example las 
madres aman a sus hijos occurs, while the use of a before a direct object is 
not treated before § 44. Both es and esta occur in the texts and examples and 
bueno occurs in the vocabulary with both meanings of "good" and "well" 
before the differences between ser and estar are explained. In § 64 the state- 
ment is made that "the last two of a series of adjectives (modifying a noun) 
are usually connected by the conjunction y and in the examples under that 
paragraph the form e is used and y is not. Another example should here be 
introduced showing the regular use of y and a note stating under what circum- 
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stances y is replaced by e. The introduction of the Past Descriptive 
(Imperfect) and Past Absolute (Preterit) in the same lesson (V) is likely to 
confuse the student as to the distinction between those tenses. Object 
personal pronouns are not introduced until § ,.39 and occur in the examples 
used to illustrate grammatical principles as early as § 71. Radical-changing 
verbs are not introduced until § 194, and meanwhile the student has learned 
the Present Indicative of querer, poder, decir, etc., without any rule concerning 
radical changes to help him. Points of this sort make it often advisable for 
the teacher to refer ahead to a later lesson and take up points for explanation 
which were not originally intended for the lesson in hand. But even with 
these minor faults the book represents a notable improvement over many other 
Spanish grammars and should prove quite serviceable in the teaching of the 
language. 

H. H. Vaughan. 
University of Pennsylvania. 






